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lethal atmosphere of secrecy that soon bred
ignorance.
Against this atmosphere Mr. Lloyd George
persistently battled ; and in the early weeks of
April he made a fresh appeal for further speeding
up. The Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) agreed.
On April 13th (1915) he appointed a strong
Munitions Committee, known as the Treasury
Committee, consisting of Ministers, civil servants
and experts, with Mr. Lloyd George in the chair.1
That Committee had no executive powers. It
could only co-ordinate departments, and make
suggestions. It was no more than a depart-
mental Committee; but, in spite of this short-
coming it was able to give valuable advice, much
of which was acted upon. It supplied new ideas.
It was often able to meet special emergencies.
But from the very beginning this Committee
suffered from one grave, paralysing defect: it
could obtain no full or comprehensive view of the
needs and demands of the war. Perhaps the
chiefs of the "War Office did not know themselves.
In the hurry and bustle of war perhaps it is
not incredible they had no leisure to take the
larger and longer view. But in a long war that
view was indispensable to action. The result
of that ignorance, therefore, was fatal to this
Committee. It never knew enough to act or
decide with effect. Lord Kitchener may have
had his reasons; but the fact stands out that
1 Among the other members of that Committee were Mr.
Balfour, Mr. Montagu, Mr. George Booth, Sir Herbert Llewellyn
Smith, Admiral Tudor, and General Von Donop. Mr. Lloyd
George made on April 22nd, 1915, a statement in the House of
Commons as to the work achieved by this Committee.